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THE EUCALYPTUS AND THE SUNFLOWER. 
The Eucalyptus. 


The profession and the public are rapidly 
coming to acknowledge the fact that malaria 
is the most abundant source of disease, and 
to recognize in the fabled hydra of the an- 
cients the typification of this manifold and 
protean poison. 

In the antiperiodics and tonics we pos- 
sess remedies which enable us to arrest or 
to bring to a successful termination most 
of the malarial affections; but what the 
whole world needs, and what is certainly 
needed in this country, is some preventive 
of this miasm or some means for its de- 
struction. The eucalyptus is said to pos- 
sess this benign power. The church of St. 
Paul’s, in the suburbs of Rome, has every 
summer until of late been closed by order 
of His Holiness, because of the fatal viru- 
lence of the malaria thereabout. Groves of 
eucalyptus trees have now made it a health- 
ful spot. Such is the statement current in 
medical and other journals at present. 

In Algeria, in Corsica, in Italy, and in 
Cyprus millions of these trees are being 
planted as a protection to health, the vari- 
ous governments having taken the matter in 
hand. There are some two hundred species 
of eucalyptus, if our memory serves us; and 
according to Prince Troubetkoy, a Roman 
gentleman who has investigated the subject 
thoroughly, the eucalyptus amygdalina is 
the best variety of the tree. Troubetkoy 
States that this species contains far more 
essential oil in its leaves than the eucalyp- 
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tus globulus. It grows equally well in damp 
and dry and exposed soil, and bears cold 
well. It successfully endures 21° Fahr. The 
eucalyptus could not stand the Kentucky 
winters, but in the Southern States it would 
probably do well, and in California it suc- 
ceeds perfectly. The eucalyptus tree is of 
marvelously rapid growth, its wood is valu- 
able for many purposes, and its leaves in a 
room are said to drive the mosquitoes out. 
The plants that we have seen emit a strong 
but not unpleasant camphorous odor. 

The Southern State governments should 
investigate this subject, for malaria is the 
South’s greatest enemy. 


The Sunflower (Helianthus). 


This plant was recommended by Lieut. 
Maury more than twenty years ago as a 
prophylactic against malaria, and he claims 
that he had rendered the malignant marshes 
about the Washington Observatory compara- 
tively, if not entirely, harmless by an abun- 
dant growth of sunflowers. This plant emits 
a not unpleasant aromatic scent, and is said 
to be an enormous absorber of moisture. 
We once heard a Mississippi planter jocu- 
larly declare his belief, when this idea was 
so much discussed in 1857, that if the drink- 
ing capacity said to be possessed by the sun- 
flower were true, and the people planted as 
many sunflowers as they proposed to do, that 
the Yazoo and Mississippi rivers would be 
totally dried up, and the cotton bales would 
have to be taken to New Orleans by land. 

The sunflower experiment has probably 
never been thoroughly tried, except by Lieut. 
Maury; and as the plant is not expensive 
to cultivate, and besides yields an abundant 
crop of nutritious seed, which are good food 
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for poultry and abound in oil, which is said 
to equal that of the olive, the matter is not 
unworthy of attention. 

In Louisville it is the poor people in the 
city’s outskirts, who live in cottages about 
the ponds and ditches, that suffer most from 
malarial disease. It is chiefly from the poor 
people of America that Powers & Weightman 
have drained their half a hundred million of 
dollars, and if, in the eucalyptus or the sun- 
flower or the calamus, as has been claimed, 
we have a possible protection against the 
pandoraic poison called malaria, then most 
assuredly we should, by practical investiga- 
tion, look into the subject at once. Sun- 
flower seed are cheap, and Louisville offers 
an excellent field for the experiment. 





KENTUCKY STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


In view of the near approach of the meet- 
ing of the Kentucky State Medical Society, 


which will occur at Danville on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th of May, we are requested to 
call attention to a resolution of the society, 
’ adopted in 1877 at Louisville. The resolu- 
tion is intended to prevent confusion and 
systematize the proceedings, and is to the 
effect that those members who purpose read- 
ing papers must apprize the secretary or 
chairman of committee of arrangements at 
least ten days prior to date of meeting. Com- 
munications in regard to this, as well as other 
matters connected with the coming meeting, 
should be addressed to Dr. J. H. Letcher, 
secretary, Henderson, or Dr. L. S. McMur- 
try, chairman committee of arrangements, 
Danville. 

The approaching meeting promises to be 
one of the most successful the society has 
ever held. The monument erected by the so- 
ciety over the grave of Ephraim McDowell, 
“the father of ovariotomy,’’ at Danville, is 
now completed, and will be dedicated by 
Prof. S. D. Gross. It is understood that 
other distinguished members of the profes- 
sion from other states have signified their 
intention to be present. Danville is in ready 
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access of all portions of the state by means 
of the L. & N. Railroad, and the Cincinnatj 
Southern Railroad, and the committee of 
arrangements will make any arrangement for 
the convenience of members. Now is the 
time to begin the preparation of papers, 
and they should come from every portion 
of the state. There will be a full and rep- 
resentative attendance from all parts of 
the state, and there is much valuable and 
important work to be done for Kentucky 
medicine by the society. Success depends 
on individual effort; so let the preparations 
for attendance, as well as of papers, be be- 
gun at once. 





WE print in our Selections several extracts 
taken from a clinical lecture delivered by 
Prof. Alfred Stillé before the medical class 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of Materia Medica 
for February. They are republished with 
a double object—one to show the estimate 
placed by so high an authority as Professor 
Stillé on the modern (salicylic-acid) treat- 
ment of rheumatism, and the other to show 
the conservatism of Philadelphia medicine. 
Prof. Stillé has not even tried the salicylic 
acid or its compounds! Certainly their mar- 
velous history, which is as well attested as 
extra-Philadelphian testimony could make 
it, might have secured for it at least the 
cold respect of a passing experiment. 

We are quite certain that our readers, 
even such as have had no other experience, 
will smile at what is said in praise of the 
alkaline treatment. Certainly this treatment 
was the most ghastly joke ever perpetrated 
in medicine. It lived so long because it was 
“rational,” chemistry teaching that an alkali 
neutralized an acid, and there was nothing 
which did better. But it needed a great 
stretch of the imagination to discover from 
its use any mitigation of rheumatic discom- 
fort. With the litmus ever so blue, the pain 
went steadily on for its customary period, 
and the stiffness, until it pleased nature to 
relieve it. 

It is difficult to reconcile the statements 
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made by Prof. Stillé. He says that under 
alkalies “the symptoms of the disease are 
moderated, the duration of the attack short- 
ened, and the cardiac complications are pre- 
vented ;” yet before this he declares that “no 
treatment was ever invented which stopped 
a case of articular rheumatism.”’ 

We are quite certain that when the gen- 
tlemen to whom this advice was given re- 
turn to their homes and try the old plan, 
and then perchance giving ear to something 
that has been attempted outside of Phila- 
delphia—test the efficacy of salicylic acid, 
salicylate of soda, and quinine—they will 
wonder at which statement most to wonder. 





Tue Hospital Gazette, of New York, has 
made another evolution, and this time a sur- 
prising one. It comes out now as a sixteen- 
page quarto, still weekly, and at two dollars 
perannum. It makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance, and we have the printed assurance 
of the senior editor that it “is far better 
than any of the $5 weeklies.” Be this what 
compliment it may, the journal is much im- 
proved. The first number of the new series 
contains a very interesting lecture, by Prof. 
Frank Hamilton, on Voluntary Dislocations, 
as exhibited by Warren, the professional con- 
tortionist. 





THe Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal 
has ceased to exist. We are sorry for it; 
for under the editorial management of Dr. 
Pooley it was an excellent journal, and in 
Dr. Landis there were bushels of pleasant 
promise. One great mistake it made was in 
coming out every other month. Periodical 
literature with such intervals is not within 
the spirit of the age. A quarterly survives 
because of the splendid conjunction of Hays 
and Henry Lea. Even the monthly will be 
very sick before the century is out. Ina 
letter published in the New York Medical 
Record Dr. Pooley says: 

The Ohio Medical and Surgical Journal has sus- 


pended. It was published to supply “a want long 
felt;” but that want having been succeeded by an- 
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other and more imperative one—paying subscribers— 
the journal ceases to exist. We request the friends 
of the journal not to aggravate our grief by letters 
of condolence or expressions of sympathy, but kindly 
leave us to suffer in silence. 

We do not offer condolence. We are 
simply “hopping mad” that the journal had 
to stop. However, we try to quiet ourselves 
with the thought that Louisville is to have 
a fifth journal to supply a want long felt— 
by the Hospital Medical College—and it 
will appear in May. 





Original. 


THE ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 


BY J. W. HOLLAND, M. D. 


Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Diseases 
of the Nervous System, in the University of Louisville. 


Wakefulness, palpitations, and nervous dys- 
pepsia, due to abuse of tobacco, are daily 
seen in ordinary practice. A few clinical 
notes are here offered, which illustrate a 
phase of its injurious action, not rare, but 
which may escape recognition. When a pa- 
tient, suffering from some nervous disorder, 
is examined with reference to tobacco, the 
usual answer is, “I have used it for many 
years, but not enough to hurt, for my disease 
is only a few days old, and my health was 
sound up to this recent, attack.’’ While it 
is true that the majority 6f healthy men can 
and do indulge in this luxury with impunity, 
and often with apparent advantage, yet there 
comes a time in the history of tobacco-users 
when, the health being reduced, the custom- 
ary quantum becomes injurious. Acute dis- 
eases generally prove protective in this re- 
spect by temporarily suspending the appetite 
or even by exciting a loathing for the habit- 
ual quid or cigar. With the return of health, 
the power of deriving pleasure or benefit is 
usually restored. But in affections chronic 
in their character, involving some part of 
the nervous system in morbid action, this 
heightened sensibility may be permanently 
established without the subject being aware 
of the change. His individual experience 
and his inclination tend to make him scep- 
tical of the harm attending his favorite in- 
dulgence. Two days of abstinence suffices to 
remove a part of the immediate effects, and 
to produce a change in the symptoms, suffi- 
ciently marked to make a convert in belief, 
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though not always a thoroughgoing reformer 
in practice. The craving may be unmiti- 
gated, though the power of resistance to the 
depressing influence is greatly reduced. The 
unfortunate one finds the mental effects of 
abstinence harder to bear than the physi- 
cal ones of indulgence. He slips back into 
the old groove, now worn very deep, though 
lately made rugged, rather than painfully 
acquire a new faculty of moving along a 
way which is unfamiliar, though it promises 
ease. 

Case I.—Age thirty; a clerk of vigorous 
frame, without diathesis; from exposure con- 
tracted a neuritis of the facial nerve within 
the auditory canal, close to the internal 
meatus. Fever, delirium, headache, painful 
exaggeration of sensibility in the auditory 
nerve, followed by general impairment of 
nervous tone, and paralysis of all parts sup- 
plied by the facial and its branches were 
the salient symptoms, He had unstintedly 
smoked tobacco for over ten years without 
detriment, but after this attack he reluct- 
antly acknowledged that his nervous system 
could not bear one cigar a day. During the 
time when he was under treatment he made 
repeated attempts to resume the practice, 
but each time at the expense of nervous en- 
ergy, plainly indicated in the loss of power 
over the muscles of expression and their less- 
ened response to galvanic stimulus. Iodide 
of potassium, quinine, and strychnia, with 
galvanic applications, were the remedies em- 
ployed. After two years, though much im- 
proved, there is still asymmetry of the face. 
If he increases the small allowance of to- 
bacco, which he can stand without discom- 
fort, at once a stiff feeling about the face 
reminds him of his local infirmity, and gen- 
eral malaise drives him back within bounds. 


Case II.—Age fifty; a lawyer, type of 
fine physical and mental health; used up a 
great natural store of nerve power by up-hill 
work of an anxious character, urging and sus- 
taining himself through two years of strain 
by consuming extraordinary quantities of 


tobacco. As much as twenty cigars a day 
was his habit during this time, though he 
had chewed and smoked freely for thirty 
years. This resulted in an exquisite case of 
writer’s cramp, occurring first when his cor- 
respondence and general writing was done 
through an amanuensis. His signature was 
an illegible scrawl, executed with cramping 
pains, that sometimes extended as high as 
the muscles of the neck. A sense of weight 
and numbness, with occasional darting pains, 
made his right arm a grievous burden. This 
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had lasted through several years of rest from 
work, without the tobacco ration being made 
responsible for any part of the disease. Tem- 
perance was enjoined, quinine and strychnia 
given to make it easy,and galvanism applied 
to the affected parts ; relief was prompt and 
surprising. Abstinence insured a cure. The 
temptation to return to tobacco became at 
times irresistible. Resumption of that habit 
brought back old symptoms, proportioned in 
intensity to the degree of indulgence. These 
effects would quickly disappear under gal- 
vanism, to reappear when the old vice would 
reassert itself. He now finds smoking neces- 
sary to keep his mind in good working trim, 
but by regulating his ration the local cramp 
and neuralgia are made endurable. 

CasE III.—Age forty-five; organization 
stalwart; from exposure contracted general 
myalgia, which at last was limited to the 
left arm. One year after he consulted me 
for this chronic brachialgia, which had made 
his left arm useless. He could not lift it 
from his side without pain in the deltoid, so 
severe as in effect to make it powerless. An 
uncomfortable feeling was constant, aggra- 
vated by changes in the weather or any 
debilitating influence. The pulse was irreg- 
ular in force and frequency, varying in five 
minutes from 80 to 120. The heart was 
sound. This cardiac neurosis directed my 
attention to his habits with regard to to- 
bacco. He had used it inordinately for 
many years. Abstinence he would not con- 
sent to. Under temperance and a tonic 
course some relief of pain and increase of 
strength in the arm was obtained. When 
traveling or junketting, and either idleness 
or sociability tempts him to exceed his limit, 
his disease informs him that he has a mas- 
ter to punish vicious practices. He recog- 
nizes the fact that total abstinence and tonics 
would probably cure the neuralgia, but the 
need for tobacco is so great that he “ would 
rather bear the ills he has than fly to others 
he knows not of.’’ 

In these cases the doctor’s duty is done 
when he fairly presents to the patient the 
alternative of tobacco or health. To the 
moralist belongs the task of fortifying his 
soul to resist temptation. 

LOUISVILLE. 








Parer TEETH. — Paper teeth are a new 
invention in Germany. Specimens were 
displayed at the recent paper exhibition in 
Berlin. They are warranted as durable as 
any other teeth.— Am. Jour. Dent. Science. 
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Meviews. 


The National Dispensatory. By ALFRED STILLE, 
M. D., LL. D., Professor of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and Jno. M. Maiscu, Ph. D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Botany, Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy. Philadelphia: Henry 
C. Lea. 1879. 

The first thought in looking through this 
book is to compare its plan and general 
make-up with the United States Dispensa- 
tory, which has for so many years been the 
standard with doctors and pharmacists, It 
is a royal octavo of sixteen hundred and 
twenty-eight pages and illustrated by two 
hundred wood cuts. 

The type is every where large and clear. 
The references and copious notes, which 
at the bottom of the page encumbered the 
older work, are absent in this. For phar- 
maceutical students reference is made by 
the yearly number to the “ Annual Record 
of Progress” in this department, as pub- 
lished by the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 

The transactions referred to are accessible 
to all who are apt to be interested in the 
details. Only the finished conclusion or sum- 
mary is given here. Drugs, officinal and non- 
officinal, are included in the general body 
and arranged alphabetically. A minute and 
voluminous index of therapeutics is a fea- 
ture of importance. In fact the therapeu- 
tical part is as rich as would be expected 
of the author of the most compendious work 
on the subject in our language. The phys- 
iological effects of drugs receive due atten- 
tion, and their influence over disease is 
stated succinctly. For the task of winnow- 
ing the immense accumulations of periodical 
literature, the experience and matured judg- 
ment of Prof. Stillé were eminently fitted. 

We can not expect to find the bibliogra- 
phy of therapeutics in a work of this kind, 
but are satisfied to rest our faith upon the 
tried powers of discrimination heretofore 
shown by the author. To test his judicial 
faculty we have only to take as a sample his 
discussion of the effect of salicylic acid upon 
acute rheumatism. Extravagant eulogy, with 
some conflicting evidence, has been the char- 
acter of contemporaneous writing upon this 
new medicine. 

Through this exuberant growth Professor 
Stillé cuts a straight path. “ If salicylic acid 
and its compounds are curative of any dis- 
ease, it is this. That it reduces the pulse rate, 
and in a much greater degree the tempera- 
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ture (from 103° F. to 98° F.)—the latter in 
nearly all cases—there is no doubt. Whether 
it removes the disease as well as or better 
than some other remedies is not quite so 
certain. For acute articulor rheumatism is 
a generai disease, in which not only the 
joints but several internal organs, and espe- 
cially the heart, are apt to be involved. 
Now, it is on all hands admitted that sali- 
cine, salicylic acid, and its compounds exert 
no preventive influence whatever on these 
complications, nor prevent relapses; and 
some go so far as to maintain that their 
development or occurrence is favored by 
the medicines. This opinion is probably 
due to the rapid relief obtained in many 
cases from pain and fever, and the impru- 
dent exposure which is apt to follow. It is 
very certain that when complications do 
occur, the medicines in question are alto- 
gether ineffectual. Not only so, but heart 
affections may arise while the patient is 
under their influence. It ‘is therefore alto- 
gether probable that these medicines have 
no anti-rheumatic virtues, and that they re- 
lieve inflammatory rheumatism merely by 
repressing two of its symptoms, very much 
as quinia and aconite and veratrum and 
opium may do. In a series of over one 
hundred cases of rheumatism, the average 
time during which the acid was administered 
was a little over six days, the extremes being 
one and thirty-one days. The average quan- 
tity taken by each patient was about four 
hundred grains. This result does not bear 
out the claim of the medicine to be a specific 
remedy for the disease in question. More- 
over, it is certain that the anti-febrile influ- 
ence of the medicine is not specific, for in 
certain cases of hyperpyrexia occurring in 
rheumatism it not only failed to reduce the 
temperature, but during its use the tempera- 
ture rose from 101° to 107°. It would be 
unfair, in presenting a summary of this sub- 
ject, to withhold the positive declaration of 
one of the most competent among the advo- 
cates of the medicine, Dr. Broodbent, who 
says: ‘I have yet to see the case of genu- 
ine acute rheumatism, without complication, 
in which the pain is not entirely gone and 
the temperature normal after six consecu- 
tive doses of twenty grains, at intervals of 
an hour, on two consecutive days.’ That 
in certain cases it should have appeared 
to be ‘prompt and decisive,’ or to ‘have 
acted like a charm,’ or to be ‘the only 
radical remedy for acute rheumatism,’ leaves 
out of view entirely the natural history of 
the disease which, in thousands of cases, runs 
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its course to cure within a week, and without 
any specific treatment. Its use may be com- 
pared to that of opium, which was once in 
vogue, and which was vaunted to control 
the pain and fever of rheumatism, but, as 
was soon discovered, at the expense of the 
heart’s integrity.” 

Criticism of this kind is much in demand, 
and should commend the work to all who 
feel the need for the best aid in forming 
opinions about the new candidates for favor. 
The entire article, and many others, such as 
that on nitrite of amyl and pilocarpine, are 
well worth quoting at length, but we forbear 
to play the pirate further. 

No pharmacist or doctor will repent the 
purchase of a book which is at once a treas- 
ury of facts and a digest of the decision of 
a high court. J. W. H. 





Handbook on the Diagnosis of Skin Diseases. 
By Ropert Liveinc, A. M. ard M.D, Cantab., 
F.R.C.P., Lond., Lecturer on Dermatology to the 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School, etc. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1878. (All rights 
reserved.) 


We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
distinguished author for this excellent book. 
A little while ago we had occasion to notice 
and to commend to the profession Dr. Live- 
ing’s Notes on the Treatment of Skin Dis- 
eases, a work that has elicited much favor- 
able comment on this side of the water as 
well as at home and on the continent of 
Europe. The present work comprises the 
following dermatological matters: 

Introductory to the Study of Skin Diseases; On 
the Elementary Lesions of the Skin and their Value 
for the Purposes of Diagnosis and Classification; In- 
flammations of the Skin; Cutaneous Hemorrhages ; 
Diseases of the Skin Glands; Diseases of Nutrition 
and Growth; New Formations; General Constitu- 
tional Diseases; Parasitic Diseases; Feigned Dis- 
eases of the Skin associated with Hysteria. 

Dr. Liveing’s Handbook is chiefly the re- 
sult of personal clinical study, but at the 
same time, as the author says, he has not 
failed to avail himself of the writings of 
others where they could serve his purpose. 
The Handbook on the Diagnosis of Skin 
Diseases is thorough, practical, and schol- 
arly. 





The Medical Summary: A Monthly Journal, de- 
voted to Practical Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences, New Preparations, etc. Editor and Pro- 
prietor, R. H. ANDREWS, M. D., Lansdale, Pa. 


Another small and feeble dollar monthly 
has just been born. Its salutatory shows 
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such painful evidences of cerebral debility 
that it can not be hoped or desired that its 
life may be long. The Medical Summary, 
we trust, will not think the News cruel in 
publishing its salutatory. It is done with 
the best and kindest motive. A quiet and 
speedy death is the wisest and most graceful 
thing this tiny monthly can do, and we gen- 
erously assist it to its demise by copying its 
earliest cradle note into our columns. 

The physician in active practice has very little 
time to sit down and read long and digestive articles 
on theoretical questions. The average medical jour- 
nal, useful as it is in many respects, can not fulfill all 
the requirements of the busy practitioner of medi- 
cine. It is necessary that he be posted in all the new 
and practical ideas of the profession. He wants his 
news served up in such a manner that he can utilize 
it in his daily practice. Our aim is to make The 
Medical Summary of indispensable value to the pro- 
fession, furnishing just the practical information it 
now feels the daily need of, but is unable to obtain 
without exhaustive research. It will contain con- 
densed original communications from eminent mem- 
bers of the profession, short and pithy reports of in- 
teresting cases in practice, and the employment of 
new preparations in such cases will form an interest- 
ing part. Extracts from foreign and American med- 
ical journals, of the latest information likely to be of 
practical value. We ask the profession to aid us in 
the enterprise by sending us short ¢rue reports of 
cases and diseases in their respective locations, their 
experience with new preparations, etc. 


The first number of the Summary con- 
tains a number of brief original articles, 
evidently written expressly for this journal, 
of which they are quite worthy, their only 
merit being brevity. 


A New Treatise on Assimilation and Diges- 
tion: Showing the Different Solvent Juices and 
Fluids, their Origin and Uses in the Human System, 
the Glands from which they are Secreted, and their 
Relation to each other. By the author, JoHNn W. 
Evans, M.D., of New Canton, Pike County, Ills. 
Quincy, Ills.: Daily Whig Book and Job Printing 
House. 1878. 

The maker of this book, which contains 
one chapter of one hundred and twelve 
pages, speaks of it as a preliminary work, 
and says, “In my next issue I will intro- 
duce the therapeutical agents with which 
the author has been most successful after an 
experience of over thirty years’ practice.” 
This treatise is more learned than scholarly 
and more profound than practical. It shows 
its author has read much physiology, and is 
fond of the subject, but develops no new 
fact and confirms no accepted truth. It is 
founded on book-learning, and not on clin- 
ical or laboratory experiment. It is chiefly 
theoretical, and therefore not to our taste. 





ly 
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Physicians who have abundant time and pa- 
tience, and are fond of physiological hash 
made from various authors, may enjoy this 
compilation. 





Transactions of the Tennessee Medical Soci- 
ety. Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, held at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., April 2, 1878. 

The Transactions of the Tennessee so- 
ciety are a credit to the profession of the 
state. The essays are numerous, learned, 
scholarly, and valuable; and the boast of 
the committee of publication, “that the 
character of matter which fills its pages and 
the mechanical execution of the volume 
necessarily give it rank second to none of 
the published transactions of similar organ- 
izations throughout the Union,” can not be 
gainsaid. All honor to our earnest and am- 
bitious brethren of the “ Volunteer State.’’ 





Archives of Medicine: A Bi-monthly Journal. Ed- 
ited by E. C. Seguin, M.D. Assistant Editors: 
Thomas A. McBride, M. D., Matthew D. Mann, 
M.D., and Lewis A. Stimson, M.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 


This journal can scarcely fail to achieve 
success in every respect under the editorial 
guidance of Dr. Seguin. Vol. I, No.1, which 
came out in February, is an honor both to its 
editor and to its publisher. 





Books and Pamphlets. 


Ovotomy. By Theophilus Parvin, M.D., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Extracted from the Transactions of the 
American Medical Association. Philadelphia: Col- 
lins, printer. 1878. 

Ovotomy is a new word—and a good one, 
we think —factured by Prof. Parvin. His 
definition of ovotomy is “any cutting oper- 
ation upon the mother for the removal of 
the ovum.’’ It is intended to supplant the 
terms czsarian operation and laparo-hyster- 
otomy, which are shown to be inexplicit and 
otherwise objectionable. The author enumer- 
ates six varieties of ovotomy, as follows: 

1. Abdominal, as when the fetus has escaped from 
ruptured uterus or rent cyst, in extra-uterine preg- 
nancy, into the peritoneal cavity, and only incision 
of the abdominal walls is required for its removal. 

2. Vaginal, as in some cases of extra-uterine preg- 
nancy in the earlier months. One of the most inter- 
esting of vaginal ovotomies has been recorded by 
our distinguished countryman, Prof. T. G. Thomas. 


3. Uterine, as in structural rigidity or closure of 
the os uteri. 


4. Abdomino- cystic, as in some cases of extra- 
uterine fetation in which incision of the abdominal, 
and then of the cyst-wall, is necessary for the removal 
of the ovum. 

5. Abdomino-uterine ovotomy is the equivalent of 
the terms czesarean operation, gastro-hysterotomy, and 
laparo-hysterotomy, and a substitute for them. 

6. Abdomino-vaginal ovotomy is incision of the 
abdomen and of the vagina, and removal of the 
ovum through this opening. For this operation Dr. 
Thomas has proposed the term /aparo-elytrotomy, a 
term obviously correct as to his own method, but it 
would not include some similar operations proposed 
or performed, as will be seen in tracing the history 
of this important operation. It was called gastro- 
elytrotomie by the younger Baudelocque in 1823, a 
designation which is better than that of Thomas. 


The first authentic ovotomy, Prof. Parvin 
says, was done in the year 1500, and was 
performed by a spayer of sows, and that 
ovariotomy has the same ignoble origin. 
The surgeons being descended from the 
barbers, and the ovariotomists from sow- 
gelders, the physicians may be inclined to 
put on aristocratic airs, as they claim to be 
descended from the gods. 

Prof. Parvin is always erudite and instruct- 
ive, and his paper will be read with pleasure 
by all who are interested in hysterology. 


GIANT URTICARIA, By J. L. Milton, Senior Sur- 
geon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; 
Lecturer on Diseases of the Skin at St. John’s Hos- 
pital; Member of the Harveian Society; Correspond- 
ing Member of the New York Dermatological So- 
ciety, etc. London: Harrison & Sons, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Printers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 1878. 

This immense nettlerash has not been be- 
fore described. The elevations are as large 
as a duck’s egg, or even the fist, in some 
cases. They are very hard, vary in shape 
like other urticarias, come and go like them, 
and are pink, red, white in different cases, 
Some itch, and others do not. We remem- 
ber to have seen two cases of this disease, 
both in persons subject to violent neuralgia. 
The elevations felt like bony nodes. We 
did not recognize the affection as urticaria, 
nor had we any idea what to callit. It must 
be very rare. Mr. Milton’s name, “ giant 
urticaria,” can not be bettered. 


A CASE OF INFLAMMATORY FUNGOID NEOPLASM. 
By Louis A. Duhring, M. D., Professor of Skin Dis- 
eases in the Hospital of the University of Pennsly- 
vania, etc. Read before the American Dermatolog- 
ical Association at its Second Annual Meeting, at 
Saratoga Springs, August, 1878. Reprinted from the 
Archives of Dermatology for January, 1879. 


A SERIES OF AMERICAN CLINICAL LECTURES. 
Edited by E. C. Seguin, M. D. Vol. III, No. 12 
(Whole No. 36): The Diagnosis of Progressive Lo- 
comotor Ataxia. By E. C. Seguin, M. D., Clinical 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Sys- 
tem, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
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THE HisTo.ocy or Dysiprosis. By Tilbury Fox, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Department for 
Skin Diseases, University College Hospital, London, 
and H. Radcliffe Crocker, M.D., M.R.C.P., Assist- 
ant Medical Cfficer in the same department, Univer- 
sity College Hospital. With two plates. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Pathological Society of 
London, Vol. XXIX, 1878. London: J. E. Adlard, 
printer, Bartholomew Close. 1878. 


This cutaneous difficulty may be called 
a dropsy of the skin. Dr. Fox’s interest- 
ing brochure is illustrated by two excellent 
plates, which add greatly to the value of the 
descriptions. 





Mliscellany. 


ErFreEct OF Diet ON LIQUOR-DRINKING.— 
Charles Napier, an English scientific man, 
has been testing the truth of Liebig’s theory 
that liquor-drinking is compatible with ani- 
mal food, but not with a farinaceous diet. 
The experiment was tried upon twenty-seven 
liquor-drinking persons, with results substan- 
tiating the Liebig theory. Among the more 
striking instances of reform brought about 
by a change of diet was that of a gentleman 
of sixty, who had been addicted to intem- 
perate habits for thirty-five years, his out- 
bursts averaging once a week. His consti- 
tution was so shattered that he had great 
difficulty in insuring his life. After an 
attack of delirium tremens, which nearly 
ended fatally, he was persuaded to enter 
upon a farinaceous diet, which, we are as- 
sured, cured him completely in seven months. 
He seems to have been very thin at the be- 
ginning of the experiment, but at the close 
of the period named had gained twenty- 
eight pounds, being then of about the nor- 
mal weight for a person of his height. 
Among the articles of food which are speci- 
fied by Napier as preéminent for antagonism 
to alcohol, are macaroni, haricot beans, dried 
peas, and lentils, all of which should be well 
boiled and flavored with plenty of butter or 
olive oil. The various garden vegetables 
are said to be helpful, but a diet mainly 
composed of them would not resist the ten- 
dency to intemperance so effectually as one 
of macaroni and farinaceous food. From 
this point of view, high glutinous bread 
would be of great utility, but it should not 
be sour, such acidity being calculated to fos- 
ter the habit of alcoholic drinking. A like 
remark may be applied to the use of salted 
food. If we inquire the cause of a vegeta- 
rian’s alleged disinclination to alcoholic liq- 
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uors, we find that the carbonaceous starch 
contained in the macaroni, beans, or oleagi- 
nous aliment appears to render unnecessary, 
and therefore repulsive, carbon in an alco- 
holic form, 

[This is equally curious and valuable, if 
true, and the matter is one of such exceed- 
ing importance that we hope every physician 
will give the subject practical investigation. 
Meat eaters are also said to be more pugna- 
cious than vegetarians. This seems at least 
to be so among the lower races of men; for 
instance, the American Indian and the na- 
tive African on the one hand, and the Chi- 
nese and the East Indians on the other. 
The former would almost rather fight than 
eat; the latter vastly prefer eating to fight- 
ing. In the portions of America where 
vegetable food is least used, the inhabitants 
are especially combative. We have here in 
Kentucky an illustration of this. In the 
wilder portions of the “Dark and Bloody 
Ground’”’ the people live almost solely on 
bacon and other meat and bread, and they 
eat large quantities of the former. The 
fondness of our mountain folk for preparing 
material for funerals is proverbial, and gun- 
powder and whisky we know afford them 
their chief amusements. In the richer por- 
tions of Kentucky farinaceous and other 
vegetable foods are abundantly used, and 
homicides are not nearly so frequent, nor 
is excessive drinking so common as it is 
in the more carniverous counties. 

Who knows but that flour bread and mac- 
aroni and rice and hominy, peas, beans, and 
potatoes, served with olive oil or butter, may 
be the true weapons of the teetotalers and 
peacemakers? But seriously, we incline to 
believe there may be something in this the- 
ory of good old Baron Liebig. At any rate 
it is worthy of trial.] 


ANTISEPTICS.—We are glad to see, from 
one of a series of clinical lectures now in 
course of publication in America by leading 
surgeons, that the antiseptic method of treat- 
ing wounds is likely to effect as great a re- 
form in surgery in that country as it has 
here and on the Continent. We may add, 
judging from the way in which Dr. Little of 
New York handles the subject, that the fun- 
damental principles of the system seem to 
be thoroughly understood.— British Medical 
Journal. (While our venerable cotemporary 
is just beginning to notice the progress of 
the antiseptic delusion in America, we are 
able to observe the beginning of its deca- 
dence both at home and abroad.—Ebs. | 
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ATTENTION PHYSIOLOGISTS.— Prof. Brown- 
Séquard, in opening the lectures on physi- 
ology at the College of France, addressed 
his auditory in the following words: “I in- 
tend to explain to you not only complicated 
facts, but principally new doctrines which 
are formally opposed to all those which have 
hitherto been accepted as true, regarding the 
principal physiological or pathological ac- 
tions of the nervous centers. J have taken 
upon me the difficult work to show you that 
almost every thing you have learned, either 
in the course of your lectures or in books 
which treat of the actual state of science re- 
garding the doctrines referring to these actions, 
must be thrown overboard as entirely false. 
After having thus prepared the soil, I shall 
try to build up entirely new doctrines upon 
it.”"— British Med. Jour. [And how long 
before some other experimenter on Guinea 
pigs and English rabbits will ask us to throw 
up these Brown-Séquardisms that we are now 
invited to swallow?—Ebs. } 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION.— Among 
the large audience that on Friday last filled 
the theater of the Royal College of Surgeons 
to hear Prof. Humphrey’s Hunterian oration 
there must have been very many who sym- 
pathized with the orator in his strictures on 
and warnings against the system of educa- 
tion of the day, or rather the system of facts- 
piling-up and examination which is being 
made more and more to do duty for educa- 
tion. Examinations are multiplied and in- 
creased in severity till it begins to look as if 
the sole aim in life, through boyhood, youth, 
and early manhood, is to pass examinations. 
Examinations have become, as Prof. Hum- 
phrey said, “The despots of education ;” 
and, in consequence, the great object of 
teaching is to cram the memory with facts 
instead of to educate the power of thought. 
And there are probably few observant and 
thoughtful men who do not begin to suspect 
that one of the greatest problems of the 
day is how we may educate as well as instruct, 
instead of being content with combining 
the maximum of instruction with the mini- 
mum of education. ; ° : ° 
As to the teaching of our profession, we 
think that one of our greatest needs is a 
better preparation of the students before 
they enter on professional study. Hunter, 
indeed, was not what he was by grace of ed- 
ucation, but by the grace of God. He 
owed very little, or nothing, to early educa- 
tion, but he was endowed with rare mental 
powers and gifts, and was great in spite of 


his want of education. We ought, as far as 
possible, to educate our medical students as 
he tried to educate his pupils; but we need 
to have much improved materials, and much 
better foundations to work on than we get 
in the great majority of cases. The reform in 
teaching must begin in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools of the country before we can, 
as a broad rule, hope to do much more than 
cram in knowledge, some of which we must 
hope will remain after examinations have 
been passed, and be digested when a more 
leisurely period has succeeded them.—Zon- 
don Med. Times and Gazette. 


THE PROPAGATION OF SYPHILIS BY Toys. 
—M. Galippe has published, in the Journal 
des Connatssances Médicales for January 30th 
some remarks on the propagation of syphilis 
through the various trumpets, whistles, and 
other toys sold in the streets by itinerant 
hawkers, who not only allow every purchaser 
to try them, but also, if the latter fail to per- 
ceive their peculiar properties, perform on 
them themselves, and hand them to their 
customers without wiping them. In this 
way (especially about Christmas) hundreds 
of people, both adults and children, try one 
instrument after another, laying each down 
without wiping it. It is easy to see how 
rapidly the infection may be spread in this 
way, attacking healthy persons. Some of 
these toys, especially little balloons which 
are inflated by blowing into them, and which 
in allowing the air to escape produce some 
sound, pass through the mouths of three or 
four workmen before they are sold to the 
public. The author therefore advises parents 
never to let their children have any toys 
which have not been thoroughly cleaned. 


PYROMANIA AT AN Earty AGE.—A child 
ten years old displayed a remarkable dread 
of fire, resisting all remonstrances and chas- 
tisements, and persisting in removing the 
burning fuel from the fire and carrying it 
out doors, going to the fire-places the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning, and getting out of bed during the 
night to see about the fires. Frequently re- 
curring malarial attacks had preceded the 
pyrophobic manifestations on the part of the 
child, and his mother was of a nervous, ex- 
citable temperament, though no history of 
ancestral insanity or other grave neurophatic 
disorder was given. The boy’s dread of 
fire amounted to mania. His physical func- 
tions were in the main normally performed. 
—British Med. Jour. 
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SENSIBLE. —The practice of correspond- 
ents and editors coining new words and 
using French phrases and French weights 
and measures, particularly in their transla- 
tions has become not only a nuisance, but 
a disgusting excrescence upon the medical 
literature of the country. I would ask, if 
we are to have only a partial translation, 
why translate at all? Why not give their 
readers the entire French article, and let 
those who can do so translate it for them- 
selves, and those who can not translate do 
without it? I have often wondered if French 
editors and writers reciprocated our obse- 
quious quotations by inserting in their jour- 
nals our weights and measures in pure An- 
glo-Saxon. I can not suppose them guilty 
of such gross folly. It is a practice which 
could be excused only upon the ground of 
our own language being inadequate to ex- 
press our ideas and meaning, which of course 
is not the case. —. A. A., M. D., in Cin. 
Med. News. 


A TooTHPICK IN THE Liver.—Dr. Kraus 
states, in a recent number of the Ad/gemeine 
Wiener Medizin Zeitung, that he saw, in the 
post-mortem theater at Prague, the necropsy 
of a man who had died of phthisis under 
Professor Jaksch’s care, and in whose liver 
a toothpick, nearly four inches long, pointed 
at both ends, was found. The man had been 
addicted to drink. At the anterior surface 
of the left lobe of the liver an abcess of the 
size of a walnut was found. The posterior 
surface of the colon was adherent to the 
liver at this part; and on careful examina- 
tion, a fistulous opening, communicating with 
the abcess, was found in it. On laying open 
the abcess. the toothpick was disclosed.— 
British Med. Jour. 


Tuis is the reason Prof. Charles A. Lee 
Reed, M. D., gives for resigning his chair in 
the Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery: “Sirs—The great intestine danger that 
threatens the stability and usefulness of the 
college consists in the illiteracy, the inde- 
cency, and the deceitfulness of certain mem- 
bers of the faculty, and I resigned my chair 
in the faculty because I desired no longer 
to be recognized as in fellowship with such 
men.”’ 


ProF. STILLE, in an exhaustive essay upon 
Yellow Fever, in New York Medical Record, 
takes the ground that the existence of spores 
or germs in the blood of yellow-fever pa- 
tients—in other words, the germ theory of 
yellow-fever—is not yet proven. 
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Selections. 


THE BILIARY SECRETION OF THE DOG, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE ACTION OF 
CHOLAGOGUES. 

1. In a curarised dog that has fasted eighteen 
hours, the secretion of bile is tolerably uniform dur- 
ing the first four or five hours after the commence- 
ment of the experiment, but falls slightly as a longer 
period elapses. Its composition remains constant. 

2. Croton oil is a hepatic stimulant of very feeble 
power. The high place assigned to it by Réhrig was 
probably the result of his imperfect method of experi- 
ment. 

3. Podophyllin is a very powerful stimulant of the 
liver. During the increased secretion of bile the 
percentage amount of the special bile solids is not 
diminished. If the dose be too large, the secretion 
of bile is not increased. It is a powerful intestinal 
irritant. 

4. Aloes is a powerful hepatic stimulant. It ren- 
ders the bile more watery, but at the same time 
increases the excretion of the biliary matter by the 
liver. 

5. Rhubarb is a certain, though not a powerful, 
hepatic stimulant. The bile secreted under its influ- 
ence has the normal composition. 

6. Senna is a hepatic stimulant of very feeble 
power. It renders the bile more watery. 

7. Colchicum increases to a considerable extent 
the amount of biliary matter excreted by the liver, 
although it renders the bile more watery. 

8. Taraxacum is a very feeble hepatic stimulant. 

9g. Scammony is a very feeble hepatic stimulant. 

10. Gamboge is an intestinal but not a hepatic 
stimulant. 

11. Castor oil stimulates the intestinal glands, but 
not the liver. 

12. Calomel stimulates the intestinal glands, but 
not the liver. 

13. Euonymin is a powerful hepatic stimulant. It 
is not nearly so powerful an irritant of the intestine 
as podophyllin. 

14. Sanguinarin is a powerful hepatic stimulant. 
It also stimulates the intestine, but not nearly so pow- 
erfully as podophyllin. 

15. Iridin is a powerful hepatic stimulant. It also 
stimulates the intestine, but not so powerfully as podo- 
phyllin. 

16. Leptandria is a hepatic stimulant of moderate 
power. It is a feeble intestinal stimulant. 

17. Ipecacuan is a powerful hepatic stimulant. It 
increases slightly the secretion of intestinal mucus, 
but has no other apparent stimulant effect upon the 
intestine. The bile secreted under the influence of 
ipecacuan has the normal composition, 

18. Colocynth is a powerful hepatic as well as in- 
testinal stimulant. It renders the bile more watery, 
but increases the secretion of biliary matter. 

19. Jalap is a powerful hepatic as well as intestinal 
stimulant. 

20. Sodium sulphate is a hepatic stimulant of con- 
siderable power. It also stimulates the intestinal 
glands. 

21. Magnesium sulphate is an intestinal but not a 
hepatic stimulant. 

22. Potassium sulphate is a hepatic and intestinal 
stimulant of considerable power. Its action on the 
liver is, however, uncertain, probably owing to its 
sparing solubility. 
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23. Sodium phosphate is a powerful hepatic and 
a moderately powerful intestinal stimulant. 

24. Rochelle salt is a feeble hepatic, but a power- 
ful intestinal stimulant. 

25. Ammonium chloride stimulates the intestinal 
glands, but not the liver. 

26. Dilute nitrohydrochloric acid is a hepatic stim- 
ulant of considerable power. 

27. Mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) is a 
powerful hepatic stimulant, while it is a feeble intes- 
tinal stimulant. Although calomel is an intestinal 
but not a hepatic stimulant, excitement of the liver 
as well as of the intestinal glands results when mer- 
curic chloride and calomel are administered together. 

28. Calabar-bean stimulates the liver, but not pow- 
erfully, unless it be given in very large doses. 

29. Atropia sulphate antagonizes the effect of Cala- 
bar-bean on the liver, and thereby reduces the hyper- 
secretion of the bile produced by that substance. It 
does not, however, arrest the secretion of bile, and 
when given alone does not notably affect it. 

30. Menispermin does not stimulate the liver. It 
slightly stimulates the intestinal glands. 

31. Baptisin is a hepatic and also an intestinal stim- 
ulant of considerable power. 

32. Phytolaccin is a hepatic stimulant of consider- 
able power. It also slightly stimulates the intestinal 
glands, 

33. Acetate of lead in large doses somewhat dimin- 
ishes the secretion of bile, probably by a direct action 
on the liver. 

34. Ammonium phosphate is a moderately power- 
ful stimulant of the liver. It does not stimulate the 
intestinal glands. 

35. Tannic acid does not affect the secretion of 
bile. 

36. Hydrastin is a moderately powerful hepatic 
stimulant, and a feeble intestinal stimulant. 

37. Juglandin is a moderately powerful hepatic 
and a mild intestinal stimulant. 

38. Sodium benzoate is a powerful hepatic stimu- 
lant. It is not an intestinal stimulant. 

39. Ammonium benzoate stimulates the liver, but 
not quite so powerfully as the sodium salt of benzoic 
acid. It does not stimulate the intestinal glands. 

40. Benzoic acid stimulates the liver, but owing 
to its insolubility its action is less rapid and much 
less powerful than that of its alkaline salts. 

41. Sodium salicylate is a very powerful hepatic 
stimulant. It does not notably stimulate the intes- 
tinal glands. 

42. Sodium chloride is a feeble hepatic stimulant. 

43. Sodium bicarbonate has scarcely any appreci- 
able effect as a hepatic stimulant, even when given 
in very large doses. 

44. Potassium bicarbonate feebly excites the liver, 
and that only when given in very large doses. 

45. Potassium iodide has no notable effect on the 
biliary secretion. 

46. Sulphate of manganese does not excite the 
liver, though it is a powerful excitant of the intes- 
tinal glands. 

47. Morphia has no appreciable effect on the se- 
cretion of bile, and does nut prevent the stimulating 
effect of such a substance as sodium salicylate. 

48. Hyoscyamus does not notably affect the biliary 
secretion, and does not interfere with the stimulating 
effect of such a substance as sodium salicylate. 

49. Pure diluted alcoho! does not affect the biliary 
secretion. 

50. Jaborandi is a very feeble hepatic stimulant. 
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All the above conclusions are based upon experi- 
ments performed on the dog, and have no reference 
to any observations made on the human subject. 

Table 7 affords an approximative indication of the 
comparative powers of the chief hepatic stimulants 
as indicated by the hourly co-efficients of secretion 
per kilogram of the dog’s body-weight. Part of the 
table was published at the close of the second series; 
but it will be serviceable to reproduce that part, to 
readily compare its results with those obtained in the 
concluding experiments. 

As already explained, the coefficients of bile secre- 
tion under the influence of hepatic stimulants (Table 
No. 7) can not be regarded as an absolute index of 
relative powers of the stimulants, even in the case 
of the dog; because in some instances—e. g. those 
of aloes, podophyllin, and physostigma—the doses 
were excessive. It would be unfair to compare the 
effects of such doses with those of moderate doses of 
other substances; and, as has been previously stated, 
young dogs secrete, in proportion to their size, more 
bile than old dogs; therefore a higher coefficient is 
the rule in their case. We have as far as possible 
taken these points into consideration, and the sum- 
mary of results above given contains the conclusions 
at which we have arrived.—Prof. Wm. Rutherford, 
M.D., in British Med. Four. 


On the Use of Chloral in Diphtheria.—Dr. 
Rokitansky has used a fifty per cent solution of 
chloral in three cases of diphtheria which had re- 
sisted the usual remedies, such as salicylic acid, car- 
bolic acid, etc., and every time with the same results. 
The solution was applied every half hour with a 
camel’s-hair brush, and caused very little pain, ex- 
cept in one case where the tongue was thickly covered 
with a layer of diphtheritic matter; here a very con- 
siderable secretion of saliva was always observed im- 
mediately after the application, and the pain ceased 
entirely after a few minutes. In the other two pa- 
tients, in whom both tonsils were partly covered with 
the diphtheritic membrane, the pain was insignificant. 
—London Medical Record. 


Sulphuric Ether in Lumbago.—I had one 
morning a very urgent message to go some miles. 
At the time I was almost unfit to move in bed from 
lumbago, and to put my foot to the ground to walk 
was impossible, from the pain it gave me. I once 
before had the rheumatism in my arm and shoul- 
der, and when one day working with ether I hap- 
pened to inhale a small quantity, and to my surprise 
the rheumatism almost immediately left. Having 
this in my remembrance, I got the ether-bottle and 
inhaled the ether on the folded tip of my pocket- 
handkerchief for about twenty minutes, not entirely 
putting myself under its full influence; and in less 
than an hour I was able to rise with little or no pain, 
and drive out, make my visit, and a good many other 
visits besides; and on my return I felt the pain had 
increased a little; I inhaled some more ether, and the 
next day I may say I was entirely better. I have also 
tried it on others with the same miraculous effect in 
lumbago.— Dr. David Smith, in Brit. Med. Four. 


Cement for Wood and Iron.—A cement made 
of oxide of lead and concentrated glycerine unites 
wood to iron with remarkable efficiency. The com- 
position is insoluble in acids, is unaffected by the 
action of moderate heat, sets rapidly, and acquires 
an extraordinary hardness. 
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THE TREATMENT OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


Extract from a clinical lecture of Prof. Stillé, de- 
livered to the University of Pennsylvania (Journal of 
Materia Medica) : 


No Cure for Rheumatism.—At the outset of 
this part of my discourse, I desire to lay great stress 
upon the statement that the treatment of simple acute 
articular rheumatism may be abandoned to palliatives 
and nature. Apart from complications, such cases 
nearly always get well under rest and good nursing. 
Try and disabuse yourselves of the idea that their care 
is dependent upon medicines alone; to help nature is 
often the best we can do, No treatment was ever in- 
vented which stopped a case of acute articular rheu- 
matism. It can not be accomplished by bleeding or 
sweating or purging, by niter, by tartar emetic, by 
guaiacum, by alkalies, by salines, by salicylic acid, or 
by any thing else. The physician can palliate pain and 
perhaps shorten the attack; can perhaps prevent or 
control complications and stiffness in the joints, but 
he can not arrest the disease. Where rest, proper diet, 
and warmth are enjoyed, most cases will get well just 
as soon without as with the use of other remedies, 
Dr. Austin Flint, of New York, in support of this 
statement, subjected some patients, a number of years 
ago, to the expectant treatment, and found that they 
made just as rapid and just as complete recoveries as 
those cases under active medication. 

The Temptation to use Salicylic Acid. — 
Within the last few years new remedies have been 
proclaimed in salicylic acid and its sodium salt. I 
confess that I possess no personal knowledge of their 
use in this disease, for I was at first dissuaded from 
employing them by a prejudice against the grounds 
on which they were recommended, and more recently 
by the contradictory judgments respecting them, and 
the unquestionable mischief they have sometimes 
caused. According to their eulogists, the arrest of 
the disease is secured by them within four or five 
days, whether the attack be febrile or not; its mor- 
tality is diminished; relapses do not occur if the 
medicine is used until full convalescence; it is with- 
out influence on heart complications already existing, 
but it tends to prevent them as well as other serious 
inflammations. One of these gentlemen assures us 
that to say it far excels any other method of treat- 
ment would be to give it but scanty praise. But, on 
the other hand, it is accused of producing disorders, 
and even grave accidents, in almost all the functions 
of the economy. In some cases it has caused ring- 
ing in the ears or deafness or a rapid pulse or an 
excessively high temperature, panting respiration, 
profuse perspiration, albuminuria, delirium, and im- 
minent collapse. In one published case this anti- 
pyretic did not lower, but on the contrary seemed 
actually to raise the temperature so high that imme- 
diately after death it stood at 111° F. Many, very 
many, analogous cases have been published. I re- 
peat therefore that I am personally unacquainted 
with the effects of this medicine in acute articular 
rheumatism, and that I have not thus far been 
tempted to employ it. 

Blisters and Alkalies the Most Reliable 
Remedies.—It may be difficult to see the connec- 
tion between these two classes of remedies in their 
power to influence the course of acute articular 
rheumatism, and yet it is certain that they do so 
influence it, and in the same way, 7. ¢. by altering the 
condition of the blood from acid to alkaline. If you 
ask me to explain to you how blisters act in this way, 
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I am obliged to confess my ignorance. To produce 
this effect they must be applied over all the affected 
joints. Experience, if not science, has decided con- 
clusively in their favor. They do produce a cessation 
of the local symptoms, render the urine alkaline, and 
diminish the fibrin in the blood. 

This brings us to a consideration of the use of 
alkalies. Alkalies neutralize the acids, act as diuret- 
ics, and eliminate the maferies morbi. Alone and in 
small doses they are unable to cure; but when given 
in very large doses their effects are marvelous; the 
pulse falls, the urine is increased in quantity, and be- 
comes alkaline, and the inflammation subsides. The 
symptoms of the disease are moderated, the duration 
of the attack is shortened, and the cardiac complica- 
tions are prevented. 

The dose of the alkalies must be increased until 
the acid secretions are neutralized. A very good 
combination of these remedies is the following: 
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S. This dose should be repeated every three or four 
hours until the urine becomes alkaline. On the sub- 
sidence of the active symptoms two grains of quinia 
may be added with advantage to each dose. The 
alkalies must be gradually discontinued, but the 
quinia continued. 


Agustia, etc.—From Baltimore Academy of Med- 
icine report in the Maryland Med. Jour, for March: 

Dr. McSherry referred to the case of a lady who 
took cold two years ago from sleeping in damp 
sheets, and has been devoid of the sense of smell 
ever since. The sense of taste is also impaired to 
so great a degree that she can not distinguish be- 
tween different sorts of meats and vegetables. Pep- 
per is recognized by its pungency; and so heat and 
cold produce the ordinary sensations upon the lingual 
nerves of common sensation. Electricity and various 
other remedies have been used without effect. The 
hearing is acute. 

Dr. McKew cited the case of a lady who lost the 
sense of taste many years ago from catarrhal trouble. 
She is unable to distinguish the different kinds of 
food and drink. Her mother met with the same loss 
after typhoid fever and never recovered from it. In 
another case the sense of smell was lost after illness, 
that of taste being retained. 

Dr. Chisolm had met with a gentleman who could 
appreciate no odor, but suffered by a subjective sense 
of an odor resembling that of rotten eggs. Yet there 
was nothing unpleasant to be detected by others. No 
treatment was of any avail. 

An instance was also cited in which a person 
could distinguish no color but yellow; another in 
which only black could be made out. 


Gatti on Oxalate of Soda in Metritis. — Dr. 
Gatti (Revista Clinica di Bologna), alleges that he 
has obtained excellent results from the employment 
of oxalate of soda in metritis and puerperal metro- 
peritonitis. He administers the salt in daily doses of 
eighty-nine centigrams (12.5 grains) in one hundred 
and twenty-five grains of mucilage. Lange has al- 
ready spoken favorably of this remedy, not only in 
metritis, but also in puerperal infection, Gaspari, on 
the other hand, denies that it possesses any antiseptic 
property.—London Med. Record. 





